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questions. There was the possibility, the danger, of
men having been captivated and carried away by the
excitement and interest of the time; of not having
looked all round and thought out the difficulties
before them; of having embraced opinions without
sufficiently knowing their grounds or counting the
cost or considering the consequences. There was
the danger of precipitate judgment, of ill-balanced
and disproportionate views of what was true and all-
important. There was an inevitable feverishness in
the way in which the movement was begun, in the
way in which it went on. Those affected by it were
themselves surprised at the swiftness of the pace.
When a cause so great and so sacred seemed thus to
be flourishing, and carrying along with it men's assent
and sympathies, it was hardly wonderful that there
should often be exaggeration, impatience at resistance,
scant consideration for the slowness or the scruples
or the alarms of others. Eager and sanguine men
talked as if their work was accomplished, when in
truth it was but beginning. No one gave more
serious warnings against this and other dangers than
the leaders; and their warnings were needed.1

1 " It would not be at all surprising, though, in spile of the
earnestness of the principal advocates of the views in question, for
which every one seems to give them credit, there should be among
their followers much that is enthusiastic, extravagant, or excessive.
All these aberrations will be and are imputed to the doctrines
from which they proceed ; nor unnaturally, but hardly fairly, for
aberrations there must be, whatever the doctrine is, while the
human heart is sensitive, capricious, and wayward. . . . There
will ever be a number of persons professing the opinions of a
movement party, who talk loudly and strangely, do odd and fierce